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possessions of the Church, are national property. ' At
every crisis of change in this country/ says Mr. Hob*
house, 'the principle that Church endowments are
national property has been asserted in unmistakable
terms.' "The State/says Sir John Coleridge, 'has
always asserted its right to control and claim ecclesi-
astical property, and has, with undeviating and inflex-
ible pertinacity, consistently given notice, by statute
of mortmain, to all its subjects, that if men give
property by will to the Church, it is given to the
State, liable to State control and legislation.' Mr.
Hobhouse wishes that the endowments of private
foundations be also made national property. But
what does that mean ? Simply that the State would
take these abused charities and apply them to some
useful object, irrespective of the will of the donors.
This ^tacitly supposes that they are already State
property. The difference is that the State has long
ago felt the necessity of controlling Church property,
while it is only to-day that the necessity emerges for
dealing with the property of the old ' charities.' The
plain inference is that all property belongs to the State
in conjunctipn with those who hold it, and when any
property within a commonwealth is not used for the
good of tih.e commonwealth, the civil power may inter-
fere and determine how it is to be used. The Church
of England disestablished, with its present wealth, or,
as in the case of the Irish Church, with two-thirds of
it, would be a greater hindrance to the Nonconformist
and a greater evil in Ms eyes, than it is now under the
control of the State.
But it is certain that the disestablished Church of